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AMERICAN MINIATURES 


A loan exhibition of American miniatures 
will be held from March 14 until April 24 
inclusive in Gallery C 314, formerly a part 
of the old Gold Room. 


THE CLOISTERS 


The exhibits at The Cloisters, largely out 
are unattractive in winter. Heat- 
ing facilities for the necessary attendants 
are inadequate. Visitors at this season have 
proved to be few in number. Under these 
circumstances closing during the months of 
February and March has seemed advisable. 


of doors, 


CONCERTS IN MARCH 


Free symphony concerts will be given in 
the Museum at eight o’clock on Saturday 
evenings, March 5, 12, 19, and 26, David 


Mannes conducting. At 5:15 on each 


Saturday afternoon Thomas Whitney Su- 
rette will speak in the Lecture Hall on the 


ol t 


programme he evening 
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[THE TRUSTEES 
YEAR 1926! 


The 
the opening ¢ f the collection of mediaeval 
art in the building called The Cloisters on 
Fort Washington Avenue as a branch of the 
Museum in consummation of the plans 
made possible by the splendid gift of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., announced last year, 
and by the opening of the extension to the 
Museum building which completes the 
Fifth Avenue facade to the south. The 
importance of the former lies not alone in 
the richness of the collections so impres- 
sively shown, but also in the new policy 
which it marks of carrying small groups of 
the Museum collections to distant parts of 
the city; and of the latter not alone because 
of the increased opportunity given for the 
display of the collections in it, but because 
of the advantages gained for the better ar- 
rangement of the older series of galleries. 
[he labor incident to the accomplishment 
of these unusual tasks has been carried on 
by the Staff along with the performance of 
the normal work of the Museum, which in it- 
self constitutes a noteworthy achievement. 

[he attendance of visitors at the Mu- 
seum has been the largest in its history, 
1,228,391, a most gratifying sign of the 
growing interest in what it has to offer, 
gratifying, too, as evidencing the impor- 
tance of the place it occupies in the life of 
the city. The membership, also, has reached 
its highest point, 13,253, and it too reflects 
this interest in art, with greater sureness, 
perhaps, than any other evidence, showing 
as it does how large the number of its 
friends is who give to the Museum their 
material support. 

The additions to the collections this year 
have been many, those which have come as 


vear has been made remarkable by 


1The Annual Report of the Trustees, which was 
presented to the Fellows at the meeting of the Cor- 
poration on January 17. Brief extracts are given 
here pending the publication of the report, which 
will be sent to all members and will be mailed on 
request. 
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bequests and gifts being especially welcome 
evidence, again, of the confidence of the 
givers in the purpose of the Museum. 

Just at the close of last year, the an- 
nouncement was made of Frank A. Mun- 
sey’s magnificent bequest to the Museum, 
and the President issued a statement at 
that time regarding it and the conditions 
attached to it, among which he mentioned 
that the executors were given five years or 
more in which to administer the estate. 

During the past year some of Mr. 
Munsey’s assets, including the Sun and the 
lelegram, were sold by his executors, partly 
for cash and partly on long time credit. 
The cash received, however, was less than 
the indebtedness of the estate. The Mu- 
seum will not be entitled to receive any part 
of its bequest until administration has 
further advanced, so that it has not yet 
added to the financial resources of the Mu- 
seum. 

No one who has visited the Museum 
since the opening of its southern wing and 
since the extensive rearrangement of its 
collections made possible by that opening, 
can fail to have realized the great advance 
made by the Museum during the past year 
in the codrdinated development of all its 
departments. That impression will be em- 
phasized by a careful reading of this report. 

In every department there have been 
important accessions. In every department 
those accessions have been both by gift and 
by purchase. This bespeaks the interest of 
the public in every branch of art and equal- 
ly the interest of the Museum in develop- 
ing its collections systematically, without 
any over-emphasis or under-emphasis on 
any part of them. 

This even development fairly represents 
the fundamental purpose of the Museum, 
which is to illustrate the development of all 
art in all times. Our Museum has a great 
collection of paintings, but it is no mere 
gallery of paintings. It has an important 
collection of sculpture, but it is no mere 
“Glyptothek.”’ It has a notable collection of 
industrial art, but it is no mere “Gewerbe- 
museum.” It regards art in all its many 
forms and manifestations as an integral 
whole. To it there are no lesser arts or 
greater arts and there is no exclusive me- 
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dium in which alone art can be expressed. 
The art that the Museum displays, like 
nature, has an infinite number of forms in 
which beauty can be equally discovered. 

Each successive year in the Museum’s 
recent history has seemed to overtop its 
predecessor. During the past year the Mu- 
seum has had the largest attendance, the 
largest membership, and it may be added 
the largest expense of operation of any 
year in its history. 

Nor is its development simply measured 
by the number of its visitors or by the num- 
ber of its members. It is by the increasing 
proportion of those visitors who come for 
serious study and of those members who do 
not limit their interest in the Museum by 
their annual dues. This is as it should be. 
Our Museum in its growth is only keeping 
pace with the growth of our city and our 
nation. Young as It is, it now ranks with the 
older museums of the world. Nor is it pro- 
vincial—it belongs to no single city or single 
state. It is and it aims to be, as its title 
indicates, “Metropolitan” in the largest 
and broadest sense of that word. 


CARNARVON EGYPTIAN 
COLLECTION 


Through the generosity of one of its Trus- 
tees, Edward S. Harkness, the Museum has 
had the great good fortune to acquire the 
celebrated Egyptian collection formed by 
the late Earl of Carnarvon at Highclere 
Castle, Hampshire. The collection reached 
the Museum several months ago, and since 
then the work of accessioning, photograph- 
ing, and preparing for exhibition the more 
than fourteen hundred objects has been in 
progress. With the completion of the in- 
stallation of the collection it has now been 
opened to view in Gallery I: D6, near the 
foot of the main stairway, on the northern 
side of the Fifth Avenue hall of the Museum. 

The collection is one of high reputation 
among students and art lovers, particularly 
in England, but it is one which few have 
had the privilege of seeing in its entirety. 
A part of it only was shown at the notable 
Exhibition of Egyptian Art, held at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club in London in 1921, 
when it contributed largely to the great in- 
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fluence which that exhibition had in at- 


tracting attention to Egyptian art, in the 


year preceding the discovery by Lord 





IVORY GAME BOARD. XII DYNASTY 


Carnarvon and Howard Carter of the Tomb 
of Tutenkhamon. 

Lord Carnarvon, with the constant help 
of his friend and collaborator, Howard Car- 
ter, had begun the formation of this Egyp- 
tian collection in 1906, and he devoted him- 








FOILET BOX OF WOOD AND IVORY WITH 
SILVER MOUNTS. XII DYNASTY 


self assiduously to the work from that time 
until, a few months before his death, his 
discovery of the Tomb of Tutenkhamon, 
and the tremendous task which there con- 
fronted him, obliged him to relinquish his 





efforts in every other direction. Needless to 
point out, this present collection does not 
include any objects from that tomb. As the 
clearing of Tutenkhamon’s tomb has pro- 
gressed, all the objects from the several 
chambers in which work has yet been under- 
taken have been removed to the Egyptian 
National Museum in Cairo where they are 
now exhibited. 





STATUETTE OF A YOUTH, SILVER 
ALLOY. XVIII DYNASTY 


his present collection does include, how- 
ever, many outstanding objects yielded by) 
the excavations which Lord Carnarvon and 
Howard Carter conducted on various Egyp- 
tian sites, but particularly at Thebes, from 
1906 to 1922. Both through the acquisitions 
which he gained for his collection from that 
source, and through the larger number 
which he secured by purchase, including 
many from sales of important private col- 
lections held in London and Paris at vari- 
ous times, Lord Carnarvon lived to see his 
collection become one of the most notable 
private Egyptian collections ever formed in 
any country. 
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A connoisseur of art from youth, he made 
it his aim in the formation of this collection 
to include only those examples which ex- 
hibited the highest qualities of Egyptian 
art on whatever side. He is quoted as hav- 
ing said: ‘‘My chief aim is not merely to 


buy because a thing is rare, but rather to 





GROUP OF 


consider the beauty of an object than its 
pure historic value. Of course when the two, 
beauty and historic interest, are blended 
in a single object, 
the interest and de- 
light of 


more 


pe yssession 
are than 
doubled.” Of his 
taste and discrimina- 


tion as a collector, 
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GLASS VASES. 
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and he was wont to say with Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, ‘it is easier to get money than 
anticas.’”’ 

In forming the collection for his own en- 
joyment, and in order that he might ac- 
commodate it within the limited space of 
his own rooms at Highclere, he restricted 


EMPIRI 


the collection to objects of smaller size 

though in range it covers every side of 
Egyptian art which one would expect to 
find in a collection of 
such a character. 
The collection may 
be described as em- 
bracing the follow- 
ing principal classes 
of objects: a superb 


Sir Ernest Budge, series of statuettes 
the well-known Brit- and other examples 
ishauthority,has WHIP HANDLE, PAINTED IVORY of smaller sculpture 
said: “‘He only cared XVIII DYNASTY in a great variety of 


for the best, and 

nothing but the best would satisfy him, and 
having obtained the best he persisted in 
believing that there must be somewhere 
something better than the best. His quest 
for the beautiful in Egyptian design, form 
and color became the cult of his life in 
recent years. His taste was faultless and 
his instinct for the true and genuine was 
unrivalled. When compared with a beauti- 
ful ‘antica’ money had no value for him, 


materials, such as 
limestone, quartzite, red and yellow jasper, 
gold, silver, bronze, faience, wood, and ivory; 
many rare examples of vases and other ob- 
jects of colored and polychrome glass and 
faience; exquisitely wrought rings, neck- 
laces, and other forms of ornament, of gold, 
carnelian, amethyst, lapis lazuli, obsidian, 
and faience; a large collection of scarabs, 
plaques, and seal-cylinders in faience and 
various stones, of the best and most rep- 
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resentative types of their periods; and 
various other smaller groups of objects—all 
exemplifying the highest skill and perfec- 
tion attained by Egyptian artists and 
craftsmen, and ranging in date from the 
early dynasties down to the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods. 

Students and others are referred to two 
main sources of information concerning 
many of the outstanding objects in the col- 
lection. Those objects which were shown in 
the exhibition under the auspices of the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1921 are 
described, and many of them illustrated, in 
the catalogue which was afterwards pub- 
lished as a memorial of that exhibition.! The 
greater part of the objects in the collection 
which were derived from Lord Carnarvon’s 
excavations are treated in the volume which 
he and Carter published as a record of their 
work at Thebes from 1907 to 1911.* It is 
also our intention, as time allows a careful 
study of the material, to describe and dis- 


1\Catalogue of an Exhibition of Ancient 


Egyptian Art, London, 1922. 
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cuss other sides of the collection through 
articles in the BULLETIN. 

he Museum is indeed to be congratu- 
lated that, through Mr. Harkness’ generos- 
ity, its representation of Egyptian art has 
been so greatly enhanced by the acquisition 
of this magnificent collection. This was the 
last of the great private Egyptian collec- 
tions which remained in Europe, nor does it 
seem likely that circumstances would again 
render possible the formation of one so ex- 
tensive in its scope and of such uniformly 
fine quality. . 

For various reasons it has been thought 
best to exhibit the collection in the present 
gallery, as a collection by itself, for the 
period of a year or thereabouts; but it is Mr. 
Harkness’ wish that at the expiration of 
that time it shall be incorporated in our 
Egyptian collection and the objects as- 
signed to their proper places, chronologi- 
cally, in the galleries of the department. 

ALBERT M. LyTHGor, 
*Five Years’ Explorations at I hebes, London, 
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THE SWEDISH EXHIBITION 


The Exhibition of Swedish Contempo- 
rary Decorative Arts opened on January 17 
with a largely attended private view for 
members of the Museum. The private view 
was preceded by brief exercises. The Presi- 
dent of the Museum, Robert W. de Forest, 
spoke briefly as follows: 
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“It is a notable exhibition that The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art opens today. 
It is the first one-country exhibit of indus- 
trial art ever held in this country. It comes 
to us under royal auspices, none the less 
welcome in this democratic country be- 
cause they are royal. It was His Royal High- 
ness, the Crown Prince of Sweden, when he 
was entertained at our Museum a few 
months ago, who, as I remember, suggested 
it. He is the archaeologist member of this 
distinguished family. Prince Eugene, the 
artist member of the family, heads the 
Royal Committee which organized it, and 
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Prince Wilhelm, the sportsman member 
of the family, honors its opening with his 
presence. The Commissioner of the Exhibi- 
tion is Dr. Gregor Paulsson, President of 
the Swedish Society of Arts and Crafts and 
former Commissioner to the Paris Exhitbi- 
tion of 1925. Mr. Wollmar Bostrém, Minis- 
ter of Sweden, represents his country 
officially today, and Mr. Olof H. Lamm, 
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Consul-General of Sweden in New York, 
has taken an active interest in it. 

“But, notable as his exhibition is in its 
relation to royalty, it is even more notable 
in the character of its exhibits, and in their 
installation. It is democratic in that the 
objects displayed, beautiful as many of 
them are, are as a rule not costly but are 
appropriate even to humble homes. Its 
installation, arranged in Sweden and car- 
ried out entirely by Swedes, is a lesson even 
to our own Museum, which justly prides 
itself upon the artistic arrangement of its 
exhibits.” 
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The exhibition was officially opened by 
the Minister of Sweden to the United 
States, His Excellency Wollmar Bostrém, 
in the following words: 

“It is a great pleasure and a great honor 
for me to comply with the request of the 
President of the Metropolitan Museum to 
declare this Exhibition of Swedish Con- 
temporary Decorative Arts opened. 

“Swedish decorative art has made very 
considerable progress during the last ten to 
fifteen years; the production has increased; 
the products have continually improved 
and are now, | venture to say, well known 
even in other countries. The largest exhibit 
of Swedish industrial and decorative art 
that has ever been held was that at the 
Paris Exposition in 1925, and the success 
attained there was due—in addition to the 
very able and skilful management—to the 
high standard of the material exhibited. 
Already then the possibility of arranging a 
similar exhibit in the United States was 
discussed and looked into, but the difficul- 
ties arising on account of distance, expense, 
and the problem of finding suitable quarters 
for the housing of such an exhibit were 
not easy to overcome. It was therefore with 
great joy and gratitude that we learned— 
during the visit of His Royal Highness, the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and perhaps ow- 
ing to his interest in the matter—that the 
Metropolitan Museum offered to open its 
doors to an exhibition of this kind, an offer 
that was all the more appreciated coming 
from one of the foremost museums in 
the world. The Swedish Government, ap- 
preciating the rare honor of this offer and 
the splendid opportunity thus given for a 
better knowledge and understanding of 
Swedish decorative art in the United 
States, at once provided the necessary 
funds for a realization of the idea. Thanks 
to the excellent work done by the Swedish 
Committee, presided over by His Royal 
Highness, Prince Eugene, and by Dr. 
Paulsson and his assistants, and to the in- 
terest shown by the respective producers, 
| hope and believe that the exhibition which 
we will see in a few moments will prove to 
be a very representative one and that it will 
greatly contribute to the knowledge of 
Swedish art and culture over here, and, 
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generally speaking, to still better under. 
standing between the two countries. 

“l beg to thank you, Mr. President, for 
the honor thus shown my country and for 
your courtesy in asking me, in my capacity 
of Sweden’s official representative to the 
United States, to open an exhibition within 
the walls of your beautiful museum. 

“Your Royal Highness, Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I declare the Exhi- 
bition of Contemporary Swedish Decorative 
Arts opened.” 

The occasion was honored by the pres- 
ence of H.R.H. Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, 
Among those present at the exercises were 
the Consul-General of Sweden in New 
York, Olof H. Lamm; the Commissioner 
of the exhibition, Dr. Gregor Paulsson; 
the Vice-Commissioner, Ernst Gustafsson; 
Trustees of the Museum; the Director, the 
Secretary, and the Assistant Director. 

The exhibition was opened to the public 
the next morning, Tuesday, January 18, and 
will continue on view in the large Gallery 
of Special Exhibitions, D 6, through Sun- 
day, February 27. 

THE ARTIST AND THE INDUS. 
TRIAL ARTS 


Each object in our milieu—the fixtures 
and furnishings of our homes, our buildings 
—has a form which affects our aesthetic 
sense. It is true that this form is, in many 
cases, of a secondary significance; the ob- 
jects have mainly a practical purpose and 
their arrangement is in direct relation to 
their technical efficiency. 

However, in just as many cases, the form 
of a utility-object is of primary importance: 
a piece of furniture, a table-service, a rug is 
valued consciously or unconsciously in ac- 
cordance with its aesthetic value. In olden 
times, when master craftsmen made these 
objects, they exercised a great deal of 
care in giving them an attractive form. 
Designs of famous artists, which were 
spread abroad by engraved reproductions, 
were to a great extent used as patterns. 
The artist was thus the designer of the 
home-furnishings. 

This function of his disappeared when 
industrialism entered. In very rare in- 
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stances he still made drawings or models 
for unique works of handicraft, while the 
designing for mass production was left to 
inferior hands, which, quite as a matter of 
routine, imitated the older styles. The 
result is the commonly known one: modern 
utility articles are inferior to those of older 
times. 

The way to raise this standard lies via 
the artists. The fact that art-craftsmen, as 
is now mostly the case, sit and make gew- 
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recent years—though to a very limited 
extent—artists have been used for this 
purpose without achieving the desired 
result. The struggle of the artists to win a 
place in the arts and crafts is now, in fact, 
a struggle of one generation of artists 
against another. The younger artists—in 
years or in spirit—are, more or less directly, 
resisting the older architects and art- 
craftsmen, who in most cases are hostile 
toward coéperation with industry. The 
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gaws for an interested or rich minority, 
while industrial products are designed by 
poor draughtsmen, can hardly be con- 
sidered right. It ought rather to be that the 
special skill of the former should be used to 
benefit as great a part of the community as 
possible; hence, codperation between in- 
dustry and art. 

However, it would be wrong to conceal 
that efforts to this end meet with practical 
obstacles, not only in trade and industry, 
but with the artists as well. For the sake of 
truth, this should be made clear from the 
very start. The public and the producers 
ae often misled, when the place of art in 
the industrial life is mentioned, since in 
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reason for this is that their hearts are with 
the unique objects; they consider reproduc- 
tion a profanation. From their point of 
view they are right in this, as a unique ob- 
ject made by handcraft cannot be repro- 
duced without being changed. Further, 
they are not willing to comply with the 
demands made by the industry. They wish 
to have complete freedom in everything 
The school which coined the slogan, “Art 
for Art’s sake” can naturally have no in- 
terest in the socialization of art. 
Finally, the style of the works of the older 
artists is not up-to-date. They use just 
those illogical ornaments and decorative 
motives unsuitable to the material, for 
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which the modern artists wish to substitute 
motives better fitted to the purpose and 
the material. 

Every reason, therefore, exists for plac- 
ing certain demands on those artists who 
are to codperate with industry. If this is 
done, many misunderstandings and broken 
illusions are avoided. 

Only the artist who is willing to subordi- 
nate himself to the conditions of production 
imposed by the industry can be considered 
for codperation. This expression must 
naturally not be taken literally to imply 
that the factory or shop foreman can treat 
the artist as a day-laborer, but should be 
construed to mean that the artist must ever 
keep in mind that his work must fit in with 
the manufacturing methods. When his 
works are to be reproduced in great quanti- 
ties and to be made without his direct 
manual assistance, he must not build 
artistic effects which cannot be duplicated 
or which only he himself can accomplish. 
It must be possible to execute his design 
and decoration by machine, and the ma- 
terial must be such that its beauty does not 
depend on momentary effects, but on con- 
trollable compositions. He cannot roam 
about here and there in the factory, busying 
himself on his own, causing disorder; in- 
stead, he must himself to the 
general working routine, a thing which is 
difficult for certain artists. 

A sad condition, some one might say, 
but unjustly. For naturally it is conceivable 

and that also has happened—that the 
mechanical technique can be further im- 
proved through the artists. When coépera- 
tion has advanced so that technique and 
artistry may mutually influence each other, 
then the goal is attained; then new and 
original styles will arise and, | believe, 
neither the artist nor the manufacturer will 
regret his mutual adaptation. 

That this is possible has often been 
proved already during the few years that 
coéperation has existed in Sweden and 
other countries; at the Gustafsberg China 
Works a three-colored printing-machine 
was used to print three shades of the same 
color instead of the ware blazing with the 
splendor of the spectrum; at the Orrefors 
Glass Works the graal-glass was brought 


subject 
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forth by mutual experiments. Neither 
achievement could have been realized if 
the artist had not inspired the technologist 
to new exertions, or if the technologist on 
his part had not revealed the way to the 
artist. 

It is clear from what has been stated 
above that codperation between the in- 
dividual artist and the individual industrial 
man cannot be immediately established 
without mutual adaptations. Both are— 
even with the best will—bound by their 
different sources. But, as the knowledge of 
the cause of an evil is also a great part of 
the knowledge of its remedy, there need be 
no hesitancy because of the little time it 
might yet take for both the team-horses 
to be “broken in.” 

GREGOR PAULSSON. 


AN IMPORTANT LOAN OF 
EARLY CHINESE POTTERY 


In the development of different branches 
of art a period is generally reached when 
the technical skill becomes so great that 
the artistic qualities become standardized, 
the qualities of the material and the per- 
fection of execution become so great in 
all their details that everything about it ap- 
proaches perfection even to such a degree 
that the inspiration of the artist and the 
personal effort are altogether lost sight of. 
Phen the lover of art turns to earlier en- 
deavors, to the archaic with its severe 
simplifications, to the more youthful fresh 
experiments with their mistakes, their 
failures, and their splendid ideals. 

In Chinese ceramics this is what hap- 
pened. The porcelains of the K’ang Hsi 
period are as near perfection as the human 
hand, trained by generations of practice 
and experience, could make them. We ad- 
mire them for their finish and their great 
decorative qualities; when we collect them 
we select the pieces which are free from the 
slightest blemish and on which the colors 
have been most successfully fired. They are 
marvelous but so perfect. 

When we want to feel the impression 
the artist’s hand has left on the clay, the 
inspiration which built up a unique shape, 
or the blaze of color which haunted the 
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artist’s imagination, we look for the earlier 
specimens, the masterpieces of the Sung 
potters; there we do not find standard 
decorations and conventional shapes turned 
out by the thousands, or stereotype forms 
which changed only with the fashions of 
the days. The porcelains of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were made in one 
single factory, the famous city of Ching-té- 
chén, which worked for the court and 
executed the orders as sent down from 


groups, it may be Tz’u Chou or Ting yao 
or Lung-ch’tian. They surely were made in 
some kindred manufactory where the clav 
slightly varied or the local taste was differ 
ent. Hitherto unknown varieties continu 
ally come to light, new centers of potters 
are discovered or tentatively attributed to 
certain localities. The finding of pieces in 
places destroyed on historically known dates 
helps us to fix the exact period in which 
these were made, dated tombs tell us that 
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there, but under the Sung a great many 
local manufactories rivaled for popular 
favor, pottery and porcelaneous wares were 
produced in youthful vigorous attempts at 
novelty and improvement. Many of these 
potters-centers are well known and their 
records have come down to us. Others we 
have, for convenience’ sake, grouped to- 
gether according to their districts or be- 
cause of general similarity under names 
which we continue to use because the mind 
requires a name to differentiate things by, 
but continually we come across pieces 
which we feel to be different, though in a 
general way they may belong to well-known 


CHINESE POTTERY 
AS REARRANGED 


certain porcelains are centuries older than 
we expected, even broken pieces found in 
destroyed Persian cities upset all our theo- 
ries of age and provenance. For these rea- 
sons the study of the Sung pottery is such 
an inexhaustible source of interest to the 
collector 

The Museum has tried for years to bring 
together a representative collection of these 
wares and not without success. When the 
early Chinese potteries were brought over 
from the gallery round the central hall to 
their present room, H 12, next to the Chinese 
pictures, we thought that we could speak 
with a certain amount of pride of the rep- 
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resentative selection there shown. Thanks 
to some important loans it formed a collec- 
tion where the student could well follow the 
gradual development of the art. However, 
the pieces were not all of prime importance; 
a certain amount of window dressing had to 
be dene to complete the exhibition. Now 
for the time being this has all entirely 
changed. To the casual visitor the room 
still looks as it always did, simple, well 
lighted, arranged in good taste, showing 
the individual pieces to advantage, but on 
closer inspection the careful observer will 
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find to his great delight that there have 
been radical changes. Of our old friends 
only the best remain in their places; they 
look all the better for being surrounded 
by the finest pieces that have appeared in 
the last thirty years. In fact, in this com- 
paratively small room can now be seen an 
assortment of Sung pottery which, boiled 
down from a very large collection, shows 
in compact form all the different varieties 
in the best and selected specimens, certainly 
a rather discouraging show for the new and 
aspiring collector, but one where he can 
study the different glazes, the marvelous 
Sung shapes, and the many varieties as in 
no other public collection. 

This happy change has come about 
through the generous loan by Mrs. Peters 
from the collection made by her late hus- 
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band, Samuel T. Peters, once a trustee of our 
Museum and one of the first collectors jn 
this country to recognize the beauty and 
interest of early Chinese ceramics. The 
cases of Tz’u Chou ware show without 
unnecessary duplication the best of this 
kind in splendid examples. The Chun yao 
would make a Chinese collector gasp, and 
the lovely blues and aubergines of the so- 
called soft Chiin are a delight to the eye. 
ling yao cannot be better represented, and 
those interested in the early development 
will find splendid examples of Five Dynasty 
porcelains of about the year 1000. The 
l’ang and the Han pottery are well repre- 
sented and include the painted early Han 
jars only lately brought to light and even an 
example of the prehistoric Chinese pottery 
recently discovered by Dr. John Gunnar 
\ndersson, which has just been presented 
to the Museum. S. C. Boscu Reitz. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF 
WATCHES 


In two tall thin cases and two low flat 
cases on the second floor of the Morgan 
Wing one finds compressed the whole his- 
tory of watchmaking from the sixteenth to 
the early nineteenth century. Not every 
distinguished maker nor every possible va- 
riation of form is illustrated by these fine 
examples but all the main developments are 
represented. A supplementary collection 
made up chiefly of the eighty-seven watches 
from the bequest of Mrs. George A. Hearn 
is shown in Gallery K 26. This group is in- 
teresting primarily for its showing of eigh- 
teenth- and early nineteenth-century enam- 
eled cases. Now, as a further expansion of 
the Museum’s watch collection, we have to 
announce the pleasant accession of one 
hundred and two more watches, an anony- 
mous gift in memory of Lady May Fletcher- 
Moulton. Their arrival is the more timely 
as they illustrate in interesting detail the 
types of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, a period to which our attention 
is being increasingly turned and into which 
we have engaging glimpses through the re- 
cently opened series of nineteenth-century 
alcoves in J 9. 

There are 


two eighteenth-century 
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OF THE 
watches in the new collection, one made by 
Rothea of Strasburg, with an engraved gold 
outer case and enameled inner case; the 
other by Moricand of Geneva, with a lac- 
quered case picturing a man and a woman 
driving in a curricle. 

The remaining hundred belong to the 
first fifty or sixty years of the nineteenth 
century; seventy-five of them are of Swiss 
manufacture, the rest are chiefly French. 
Like other artists of this period, the watch- 
makers are to be commended for the tech- 
nical excellence of their work rather than 
for any subtlety or marked inventive qual- 
ity in its design. Nevertheless, when we are 
shown a group of watchcases of the period 
as comprehensive as the present collection, 
we do find them definitely interesting, es- 
pecially when we take them as an index of 
contemporary jewelry and costume and, 
beyond that, of the revolutions political, 
social, and economic—of the time. 

We cannot here attempt a complete ré- 
sumé! but shall deal only with those styles 
upon which watch decoration is most defi- 
nitely based. France set the mode;so, though 
the Museum’s new watches come chiefly 
from Swiss ateliers, we can fairly look for 
their origin in the story of French jewelry. 

The fashions of the First Empire contin- 
ued the vogue for classicism, but of a more 
developed and formal type than that of the 
Louis XVI period. The Emperor loved 
pomp and ceremony; the Empress adored 
jewelry; small wonder that both of them 
encouraged extravagant display. Diamonds 
were used in profusion; cameos, suiting the 
neo-Greek taste, were greatly favored. 
Much of the jewelry was finely made but 
the designs often were severe, stereotyped 
and of a monumental character, and lacked 
delicacy and a play of fantasy. 

Following the restoration of the Bour- 
bons in 1815 came a reaction against the 
precision and austerity of these Empire 
fashions, a return to more _ freedom, 
freshness, imagination. But unfortunately, 
though the interest in classicism was de- 
clining, the passion for reviving the art of 


1For a comprehensive discussion, see Henri 
Vever, La Bijouterie francaise au XIX _ siécle, 
upon which we have drawn for many of the facts 
here noted. 
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other epochs, particularly that of the 
Middle Ages and later of the Louis XV and 
Louis XVI periods, made this, like the pre- 
ceding, a period of affectation rather than 
one of original creation. Louis XVIII and 
his successors were not interested in art or 
in ceremonial display and did little to en- 
courage either. The émigrés returned im- 
poverished but proud, preferring to wear 
their few remaining jewels with an air 
rather than to adopt the more showy orna- 
ments of the Empire. These influences and 
the reaction against the scant costume and 
ostentatious jewelry of the preceding period 
favored the use of more ample but still 
simple garments with meagre adornment. 
However, other factors were soon to oper- 
ate. The bourgeoisie were growing more 
powerful and wealthy. They were eager for 
display but ignorant of artistic criteria and 
so not discriminating and refined in their 
taste. The breakdown of the old apprentice 
system at the time of the Revolution and 
the development of the new industrialism 
in the early nineteenth century further re- 
laxed the standards of fine craftsmanship. 
\ccordingly the jewelry of the Restoration 
period tended to become superficially effec- 
tive, to suggest richness though it was 
really somewhat cheap and _ sometimes 
poorly made. Especially in the time of 
Louis-Philippe (1830-1848) people who 
wished to indicate that they had success- 
fully acquired wealth did so by their dis- 
play of jewelry. 

With the resumption of trade relation- 
ships, new materials were introduced into 
France; from Mexico and Brazil came quan- 
tities of semi-precious stones—amethysts, 
topazes, aquamarines—which formed in- 
expensive but colorful adjuncts to jewelry. 
In the more ambitious pieces, one such 
large stone was employed to form the center 
of a motive and was surrounded with bril- 
liants, with a combination of beads and of 
little knobs of metal covered with granula- 
tions, with flower and leaf forms in gold, 
or with small stones. The composition was 
often supported by gold wirework. Gold or- 
naments with designs executed in low relief 
often had matted grounds and were further 
decorated by small applied beads of metal, 
a vogue begun about 1810. Among the 
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watches in the new collection is a group of 
sixteen which are quite definitely related to 
such styles (fig. 2). Usually the design is 
quite formal and is made up of leaf and 
flower sprays in gold en quatre couleurs, 
the latter a survival of late eighteenth- 
century styles, combined with small stones. 
The background is almost invariably 
matted. Some of these watches are quite 
pleasing; others with rather crudely set 
stones lack charm and refinement. 

Enamel plays a considerable part in this 
Restoration jewelry. The large plaques of 
collars, girdles, and clasps gave an oppor- 
tunity for the use of flower baskets and sim- 
ilar designs executed in small stones or bits 
of opaque enamel against a background of 
translucent enamel. When the surface is 
smooth, a mosaic effect is produced. Watch- 
cases lent themselves particularly well to 
enamel decoration. A group in the new 
collection shows designs reserved in gold 
against a ground of black enamel, a fashion 
which no doubt owed its popularity to the 
mourning jewelry which was affected after 
the assassination of the Duc de Berry in 
1820 and the death of Louis XVIII in 1824. 
When black and white enamel are com- 
bined, the designs are quite striking (fig. 3). 
One watch in the collection has a curious 
mixture of the signs of the zodiac and of 
Egyptian motives, no doubt a reflection of 
that recurring interest in Egypt begun by 
Napoleon’s campaigns and revived by the 
erection of the obelisk in the Place de la 
Concorde in 1836 and the return of the 
ashes of the Emperor in 1840. 

That martinet of fashion under the Res- 
toration, the Duchesse de Berry, had 
shown a great preference for the Gothic 
style and even costume became moyend- 
geux. Huge leg-of-mutton sleeves and 
absurd head-dresses were affected, and 
even dress embroidery simulated Gothic 
arches and quatrefoils. The jewelry natu- 
rally conformed to the new modes, employ- 
ing ogival and shield shapes, Gothic fenes- 
tration and arches, angel and saint figures, 
and a hundred other devices drawn from 
mediaeval architecture and most amazingly 
superposed upon nineteenth-century jew- 
elry design. 
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his was but a part of the whole revolu- 
tion in art and letters which took place 
about this time, a romanticism fathered and 
fostered by Chateaubriand, by Goethe and 
Schiller, by the struggle for Greek indepen- 
dence, and by many other men and events. 
In the field of the arts, the newly released 
imagination turned to the Gothic first of 
all, but slightly later became absorbed also 
in the products of the Renaissance and of 
the Louis XV and Louis XVI_ periods, 
especially when in 1837 Louis-Philippe 
made the Palace of Versailles a national 
museum and thus revealed to the people the 
treasures of eighteenth-century France. 
How superficial a knowledge of these styles 
the nineteenth-century imitators acquired, 
their adaptations very clearly show. The 
jewelry exhibits an amusing but none too 
satisfactory commingling of the designs 
of these various periods. Engraved and 
wrought goldwork increasingly 
popular and tends toward heavier and more 
sculpturesque effects. Enamel lends itself 
to the portrayal of the sentimental subjects 
for which the period is notable. Sautoirs 
with enameled links are much in favor. 
Filigree inspired by old Greek work is 
quite successfully done. Such conceits as 
those of a serpent devouring a bird or rob- 
bing a nest make a strong appeal to the 
popular taste for the tragic. 

Among the Museum’s newly acquired 
watches are many which illustrate the 
styles of this period (about 1830-50). Some 
have cases with floral patterns in black and 
translucent enamels; others, delicately 
painted scenes of a sentimental character 
(fig. 1); and a still larger group have en- 
graved designs. These last might well form 
a scrap-book of ornament for the period. 
Here we see a revival of the Gothic, of the 
baroque, of the rococo; nymphs in classic 
draperies, ladies with hennins, and maidens 
dressed in the style of the girl queen. Pop- 
ular too are engraved scenes of the Palace 
of the Doges (fig. 4), the Colosseum, St. 
Peter’s, and the Cathedral of Milan. Wafer- 
thin, these little time-keepers are a far cry 
from the plump “turnip” watches of an 
earlier and more robust generation. 

C, Louise AVERY. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
RABAT 


In the cravat, or rabat, recently acquired 
by purchase, the Museum has added an- 
other interesting document to its collection 
of laces. 

Tracing the evolution of the cravat as it 
developed in French fashions of the Renais- 
sance, one finds that the simple cord which 
held the closely smocked bands appearing 
above the low-cut neck of the early six- 
teenth-century jerkin is the first suggestion 
of this feature of masculine attire, which 
grew so increasingly important in the fol- 
lowing centuries and claimed universal in- 
terest among men in every grade of society 
—kings and prelates, élégants and dandies 
—until the day of Beau Brummel whose 
greatest triumph is said to have been his 
neckcloth. 

When men were still wearing the doublet 
and the jerkin, contemporary portraits— 
notably that of Francis I (1494-1547)' 
show the throat uncovered, the edge of the 
shirt visible just above the line of the low- 
cut outer garment. In the Clouet portrait of 
the Duc d’Alengon (1544-1560), afterwards 
Francis II, the coat or jacket, still termed 
“jerkin,” is cut high with the plaited neck- 
band of the shirt, slightly open at the throat, 
falling in soft folds above the collar. By the 
time Henry II came to the throne (1547) 
indications of cutwork in narrow bands at 
the neck and sleeves were beginning to ap- 
pear in men’s costumes. The introduction 
of this type of needlework—cut-linenwork 
or point coupé—in France is attributed to 
the Italian wife of this king, Catherine de’ 
Medici. The queen, herself an expert 
needlewoman, interested the women of her 
court in this pastime, and it was here that 
Mary Stuart, during her sojourn in France 
as the wife of Francis II, dev eloped her 
taste for embroidery; an accomplishment 
that proved a godsend during the long years 
of her imprisonment. 

The smocked neck-band edged with a 
close plaiting, which was, in truth, the fore- 
runner of the ruff, was still being worn when 
the simple turn-over collar made its appear- 


School of Clouet, Louvre, Paris. 
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ance. The portrait of Henry II? in the 
Louvre shows such a collar; it is also found 
in the works of Italian masters of the period 
and in some of the Holbein portraits of 
English subjects. In many of these the 
collar is embroidered in a tracery of silk, 
often black, a type of Spanish needlework 
said to have been introduced into England 
by Catherine of Aragon, one of the wives of 
Henry VIII. 

An increasing interest in lacework is 
noticeable at this time in contemporary 
portraits. In Clouet’s portrait of the Ad- 
miral Coligny, the small linen collar with 
its edge of plaited needlepoint immedi- 
ately suggests the neck ruff or fraise that 
grew to such proportions in the sixteenth 
century. This article of dress, according 
to Quicherat,’ appeared about 1540 and 
is said to have been first worn by Henry 
I! of France to cover a scar on his throat. 
Every court in Europe adopted the fashion, 
which was carried to extravagant excess 
until about 1579 when the monstrosities 
were so caricatured that the fad was gradu- 
ally abandoned. Its doom was sealed when 
Henry III, appearing so attired at the fair 
of St. Germain, was met by a band of stu- 
dents arrayed in large paper cuffs and 
shouting, ‘‘A la fraise on connait le veaun”’ 
an impertinence for which they were im- 
prisoned.* For a short period before the ruff 
finally disappeared, a flaring, lace-edged col- 
lar such as is found in many Netherland- 
ish portraits® of the late sixteenth century 
became the vogue. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century fashion decreed that the hair- 
which during the popularity of the ruff had 
been worn rather short—should be of 
shoulder length; and with this change came 
the “falling band” or col rabattu of fine, 
lace-edged lawn, familiar in the portraits of 
Van Dyck, Frans Hals, and other Flemish 
masters of the'day. This fashion, which con- 
tinued throughout the first half of the 
century, necessitated, in France, extensive 


2School of Clouet, Louvre, Paris. 

SHistoire du costume en France, Paris, 1877, 
p. 304 

‘Idem, p. 420 

‘About 1625-30; cf. Kelly and Schwabe, His- 
toric Costume, London, p. 123 
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importation of Italian and Flemish laces; 
for the men required not only collars and 
cuffs these delicate fabrics, but 
trimmed boot-tops as well. With reference 
to this latter item it is interesting to note in 
passing that, at the time of his death, Cing 
Mars, a favorite of Louis XIII, 
possessed in his wardrobe some three hun- 
dred pairs of lace boot-tops. 

When, toward the end of the century, the 
wig, like the ruff of the preceding decade, 
attained enormous proportions, the large 
collars of lace-edged linen were supplanted, 
about the year 1665, by those of heavy 
Venetian lace or of point de France so 
fashioned as to lie in deep folds in front, 
fastened by elaborate and 
[his type presently gave way to the long, 
full cravat of soft lawn or lace that in the 
year the famous steenkirk, 
which remained in favor until after 1710. 
This vogue owed its origin to the battle of 
that name fought in Hainault on July 24, 
1692, by Marshal Luxembourg against 
William of ( Jrange; lor on this occasion the 
young French princes of the blood, being 
suddenly called into action, hastily tied 
their cravats—usually an elaborate pro- 
ceeding—rushed to the charge, and won the 
day. In honor of this event both ladies and 
cavaliers wore their handkerchiefs knotted 
or twisted in this careless fashion.‘ 

A new fashion that appeared about the 
year 1689 introduced stiff loops of ribbon 
which projected from either side of the fall 
of lace; the use of ribbon continued only a 
short time, but the straight fall of lace, 
which appears to have been a square of 
similar dimensions to the Museum rabat, 
was worn well into the eighteenth century. 
lhere are many portraits showing the tied 
cravat and that with the ribbons, but 
there are few showing the single square 
gathered to a neck-band. The portrait of 
the architect Mansart engraved by Edel- 
inck? is one of these. 

When Louis XV came to the throne, the 
huge and unwieldy headgear of the preced- 
ing reign was abandoned for one built on 
lighter and more becoming lines for the 
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6Kelly and Schwabe, op. cit., p. 167, fig. 78 c. 
7Max von Boehm, Die Mode im Siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert, Munich, 1913, p. 185. 
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younger generation. In the second quarter 
of the century the shorter wig made its ap- 
pearance with the hair tied loosely in the 
nape of the neck—sometimes confined in a 
““wig-bag’—and the cravat during this 
period became a simple ruffle of lace which 
by the end of this reign was frequently 
omitted altogether. In portraits of the 
Louis XVI period, however, the rabat again 
appears; it continued to be worn through- 
out the Napoleonic era and is occasionally 
found in portraits of the Restoration. 

It is to Louis Melville,’ however, that we 
of this day are indebted for an insight into 
the serious side of the subject when he 
describes the evolution of the perfect 
“neck-cloth” as it developed under the 
trained fingers of Beau Brummel. The atti- 
tude of that historic personage toward this 
important article of dress is recorded in the 
following lines: ““Brummel’s greatest tri- 
umph was his neck-cloth. The neck-cloth 
was then a huge clinging wrap worn with- 
out stiffening of any kind and so bagging 
out in front. Brummel in a moment of 
inspiration decided to have his starched. 
The conception was, indeed, a stroke of 
genius. But genius in this case had to be 
backed by infinite pains. What labour must 
Brummel and his valet, Robinson—himself 
a character—have expended on experiment 
to discover the exact amount of stiffening 
that would produce the best result, and how 
many hours for how many days must they 
have worked together—in private—before 
disclosing the invention to the world of 
fashion. Even later, most mornings could 
Robinson be seen coming out of the Beau’s 
dressing room with masses of rumpled linen 
on his arms—‘Our failures’-—he would say 
to the assembled company in the outer 
room.” It is a far cry from the exquisite 
lace of the eighteenth-century rabat to the 
machine-made silk “necktie” of today. The 
one reflects the romantic imagination of a 
princely art, the other the sordid grind of 
commercial factory life; and Beau Brummel 
stands at the parting of the ways! 

The Museum rabat is a priceless example 
of such princely art, a piece well fitted to 
grace the wardrobe of a courtly member of 
society in that picturesque age when livery 

8Beau Brummel, His Life and Letters, p. 50. 
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POINT D’ANGLETERRE LACE. XVII] CENTURY 


RABAT OF 
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marked the serving-man and elegance the 
host. The lace is of the finest point d’Angle- 
terre, probably made in Brussels from a 
French design or by some of the skilled 
Flemish lacemakers resident in France 
where, in the eighteenth century, this lace 
was in great demand. The history of the 
piece associates it with the period of Marie 
Antoinette, by whom it Is said to have been 
presented in 1780 to the Marquis de Cha- 
bert, the noted admiral and astronomer. 
While the delicacy of its technique, notably 
in the fine ground of hexagonal mesh, sug- 
gests work of the late eighteenth century, 
when the finest Valenciennes fabrics were 
being produced, its form and the style of its 
pattern are more in keeping with earlier 
traditions. The miniature horsemen wear 
the flowing locks, the plumed hat, and the 
full-skirted coat of the early Louis XV 
period, and a similar trumpeter with his cor 
de chasse encircling his shoulder appears in 
a cap crown and lappets of old Brussels.° 
he little turbaned figures posed at the cen- 
ter of the lower edge of the rabat also sug- 
gest work of the first half of the century 
when, during the years directly following 
the visit of the in 
1721,'° the mode a la Turque swept over 
Paris.'!! This exotic note was revived toward 
the middle of the century when Liotard, re- 
turning to the French capital from his five 


Purkish ambassadors 


years’ sojourn in the Levant, created a 
sensation by appearing in public in Turkish 
dress, an episode that left its stamp on cur- 
rent fashions. 

Ihe appearance of the Austrian crown 
is not unusual in Flemish laces of the eigh- 
teenth century, as many important pieces 
were produced in Brussels during those 
years for members of the Austrian nobility. 
The most notable of these is the wedding 
lace of Elizabeth of Brunswick, the grand- 


’Cf. Morris and Hague, Antique Laces of 
American Collectors, pl. XCIII. 

19Among the Oriental embassies visiting 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies may be mentioned the following: Siamese, 
1686; Persian, 1714; Turkish, 1721. Cf. E. Bele- 
vitch-Stankevitch, Le Got chinois en France au 
temps de Louis XIV, Paris, 1910. Also, A. Boppe, 
Les Peintres du Bosphore au dix-huitiéme siécle, 
Paris, 1911. 


Cf, A. Boppe, op. cit., p. 107 
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mother of Marie Antoinette, at the time of 
her marriage to Charles, Duke of Brabant. 
Iwo sections of this flounce are preserved 
in the Museum collection and there is an- 
other length in the Musée du Cinquante- 
naire in Brussels. A strip of similarly de- 
signed lace, also in the Museum collection, 
has the crowned monogram of Maria 
rheresa, while a deep flounce, owned by a 
private collector in New York, has the 
crown supported by amorini similar to the 
motive in the Museum cravat. Inasmuch as 
the women of the Austrian court, forbears 
of Marie Antoinette, were personally in- 
terested in the possession of fine lace, it 
may be that the Museum piece originally 
came from the empress mother of the 
Queen, Maria Theresa. 

As historical documents thus far discoy- 
ered fail to record the names of those who 
designed eighteenth-century lace patterns 

except for the casual mention of Bérain 
as court designer to Louis X1V—the ori- 
gin and dating of a given piece become 
more or less a matter of conjecture, espec- 
ially where, as in this instance, so many 
conflicting points have to be considered. 
Point d’Angleterre lace of this type, how- 
ever, was evolved by the Flemish workers 
about 1720; toward the middle of the cen- 
tury the mesh ground, fully established, 
had attained a high grade of perfection, and 
it is from this period that the Museum 
rabat may be said to date. 

This piece will be displayed with the ex- 
hibit of eighteenth-century waistcoats in 
Gallery H1o. 

FRANCES Morris. 
rWO THEATRE VASES 

Our modern interest in the theatre and 
the drama connects us intimately with the 
Greeks; for they were the originators of 
both tragedy and comedy and great devo- 
tees of such performances throughout their 
history. Almost every Greek city of note 
had an open-air theatre, the seats arranged 
in tiers with a lovely view of the surround- 
ing landscape. And here the Greeks sat, at 
the stated times of their festivals, and 
watched the plays first of Aischylos, Soph- 
okles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, and 














DETAIL OF POINT D’ANGLETERRE RABAT 
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then of Menander and the later play- 
wrights. We have a few not very precise rep- 
resentations of such performances on Athe- 
nian vases; certainly not enough to help us 
visualize them much more than do the plays 
themselves; but on a class of South Italian 
vases of the fourth century B.c.! there ap- 
pear scenes from the Phlyakes, the tarces 
which were developed in southern Italy in 
connection with the Doric comedy in Sicily. 
\nd since none of these farces have actually 
survived, these vase paintings are specially 
important in giving us a realization of what 
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from the Attic comedy (compare the terra. 
cotta statuettes of actors in the Sixth Room, 
Case A). The actor in the center is standing 
on tiptoe with his hands raised, as if he wer 
suspended from a post, and out of his 
mouth come the words: KATEAHSANQ 
TQXEIPE? (xatrédno’ avw Ta KXElpe, “he 
has bound my hands above”’). He js ey. 
dently being punished for a theft. The stolen 
goods lie on a platform to the right—a dead 
goose and a basket with a little dog in it; and 
by their side is the accuser, his arm extended 


as if in remonstrance, uttering the words 





SOUTH ITALIAN 


they were like. The Museum has just ac- 
quired a South Italian vase of the bell-krater 
shape with a highly interesting scene of this 
30.06 cm.}). 


i 


type (fig. 1; height, 12,', inches | 
It brings vividly before us the boisterous 
character of these farces, which were in gen- 
eral parodies of tragedies ((Aaporpaywoiat, 
“hilarious tragedies”). That the scene on 
our krater is likewise from a tragedy is in- 
dicated by the figure of a boy standing on a 
high rock inscribed TPAD OIAOS, “tragic 
actor,’”’ presumably a genius of tragedy, and 
by the presence of a tragic mask above the 
figures. There are three actors, each pro- 
vided with a mask and padded front and 
back to look ridiculous, a custom taken over 


1Cf. Bieber, Die Denkmaler zum 
wesen im Altertum, pp. 138 ff. 


Theater- 


KRATER. 


PARODY OF A COURT-SCENE (7) 


EPFQOMAPEFE=Q2 Céyd raphétw, “I shall 
furnish” [witnesses|). To the left is the 
guardian with a stick calling out NOPA- 


PETTEBAO,’ which makes no sense and 
is perhaps a barbaric word such as often 
occur in Aristophanes’ plays. We have evi- 
dently here the parody of a court-scene, a 
subject which of course lent itself well to 
buffoonery. Though these plays were at 
first improvised, in time they assumed liter- 
ary form and became thoroughly estab- 
lished. For the Greeks of southern Italy, 
then as now, were easy-going, pleasure- 
loving people delighting in just such horse- 

?1 am indebted to T. L. Shear for help in de- 
ciphering these inscriptions. 

’The third letter is not certain; it could be an! 
or ¢ as well asa P. 
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play and somewhat obvious pranks. And 
so with them comedy developed into farce. 
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we learn from the inscription above them: 


OIAO!I PANAOENAIA, which shows that 





ATHENIAN KRATER. 


FIG. 2. 


A second bell-krater acquired by the 


Museum has another representation from 





FIG. 3. BACK OF THE KRATER SHOWN 
IN FIGURE 1 
the theatre (fig. 2; height, 11,°,; inches 


[28.4 cm.]). Three bearded Satyrs covered 
with white fur are playing the lyre con- 
fronted by a young flute-player. That these 
are not ordinary Satyrs with musical tastes 


CHORUS Ol 


ws 


“J 


A SATYRIC DRAMA 


members of the 


they are “‘singers,’’ that 1s 
chorus in a Satyric drama, at the festival 
of the Panathenaia.4 They wear their cu 


Plesiiss Gila/ss/“ 





FIG. 4. BACK OF THE KRATER SHOWN 


IN FIGURE 2 


tomary MaAAWTOS XLTWV 
while the flute-player, who regularly accom- 


“shaggy chiton’ 


4That Satyric dramas were acted at the Pan- 
athenaia is attested by Diogenes Laertius, III, 
56, and finds in this vase further corroboration 
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panied the Satyrs’ dances and songs, has a 
long, sleeved tunic, the accepted costume of 
musicians. The Greek drama devel- 
oped, as we know, from the cult of Diony- 
sos, the oldest form being the Satyric play 
in which the chorus consisted entirely of 
Satyrs; and from this the tragedy proper 
emerged by the introduction first of one, 
then of several actors. But the Satyric play 
as such survived and in the fifth century 
B.c. was performed as the concluding part 
of a tetralogy, to form a comic relief after 
three tragedies. We can well imagine that 
when one had seen three stupendous Greek 
tragedies the pranks of a chorus of Satyrs 


Was 


would supply a necessary diversion. In the 
fourth century the Satyric play was iso- 
lated and performed as an independent unit. 
Our vase can be dated in the end of the fifth 
the fourth 


or the beginning of century 
B.c., the same general period as that of 
the famous theatre vase in Naples with 
ak onl all an 1c 

ACCESSIONS 

THE PHOTOGRAPH Division of — the 


Library is now displaying photographs of 
needlework in art. 


RENAISSANCE Bronzes. In the Room of 
Recent Accessions this month are shown 
fourteen small bronzes of the Renaissance 
period, the gift of Ogden Mills. With the 
exception of a German inkwell in the form 
of a dog, attributed to Peter Vischer, and 
of a French statuette of a seated deity, the 
bronzes are all Italian. They include several 
beautiful examples of utilitarian objects 
such as inkwells, mortars, and door-knock- 
ers. Exceptionally interesting is the richly 
decorated casket by Carodosso; this fine 
bronze was formerly in the Haseltine Col- 
lection. A small bust of Marcus Aurelius 
and a graceful statuette of the Venus de’ 
Medici recall the enthusiasm of the Renais- 
sance for the antique. One of the most 


attractive bronzes among the new acces- 
sions is a Venetian work of about 1500, rep- 
resenting Neptune seated upon a marine 
monster and blowing a cconch-shell. J. B. 
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a representation of a chorus of Satyrs.§ 
Moreover, the vase is an Athenian product, 
In spite of the comic character of the Sa- 
tyrs there is something of Pheidian nobility 
in them, a trace of the general exaltation 
that pervaded Greek fifth-century art. We 
are still under the influence of the pure 
comedy of Aristophanes when, however 
boisterous the characters might be, the 
whole had a classic grandeur. Both the play 
and the artist who represented it are ona 
different level from those of the South 
Italian krater. 

On the back of each krater are depicted 
three draped figures carelessly executed 
l no relation to the scenes on the 
3 and 4). Obviously the 
kraters were supposed to be seen only in 


and 1n 


other sides (figs. 


front. 
GIisecA M. A. RICHTER 
Cf. Furtwangler und Reichhold, Griechische 
Vasenmalerel, pls. 143-145 (Buschor 


AND NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held January 24, 1927, the 
following persons, having qualified, were 
elected in their respective classes: 

FELLOWS IN PerpeTuity, Bern B. Gal- 
laudet, in succession to Mrs. Annie T. Slos- 
son; Mrs. Florence D. Whitney, in suc- 
cession to Mrs. Peter B. Wyckoff. 

FELLOW FOR Lire, Robert B. Dodson. 

CONTRIBUTING MEMBER, Mrs. Charles 
| rank Pope. 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Mrs. Walter C. 
W. Aufermann, Mrs. Blaine Beale, Welles 
Sosworth, Arthur De Bles, Mrs. Edwin M. 
Herr, Arthur H. Kehoe, Mrs. Albert 
Lazenby, Mrs. Elliott H. Lee, Mrs. Enid 
Wales Middleton, Mrs. Gladys Evans Mo- 
ran, Mrs. Victor Morawetz, Mrs. Charles 
M. Swift. 

ANNUAL 
number of 104. 


MEMBERS were elected to the 


DRAWINGS AND WarterR-Co.ors. The 
new gallery for drawings (31 B) gives to the 
present exhibition an air of intimacy and 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
preciousness due to its small size and low 
ceiling. The center of the room is dominated 
by the magnificent Michelangelo drawings 
for the Libyan Sibyl. To the right are Ital- 
ian drawings—Leonardo, Raphael, Pol- 
laiuolo, and Guercino; to the left, a group of 
Correggios and a wall of Northern draw- 
ings—Direr, Beham, Altdorfer, and Rem- 
brandt, including his small drawing, Wom- 
an Reading, recently acquired. 

On the wall to the left of the doorway are 
thirteenth-century German and French 
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THREE EARLY ILLUSTRATED Books. 
Among the recent accessions for the De- 
partment of Prints especial notice is due 
three illustrated books of unusual impor- 
tance. 

rhe earliest of these is the Spiegel des 
Menschlichen Lebens, printed at Augsburg 
in 1479 by Baemler, which is illustrated 
with the remarkable blocks used by Sorg 
for his 1473 edition of the same text. It is 
one of the outstanding series of woodcut 
illustrations in the second period of German 
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SPIEGEL DES MENSCHLICHEN LEBENS, AUGSBURG, 1479 


illuminations and two fourteenth-century 
Italian initial letters. The wall to the right 
of the doorway is hung with French draw- 
ings—Ingres, Degas, Clouet, and Watteau. 
This exhibition represents the best of the 
Museum’s early drawings. 

An exhibition of American water-colors 
has been arranged in Gallery 25, and in- 
cludes works by Homer, Sargent, Eakins, 
Hassam, Beal, Young, Dougherty, Glack- 
ens, and Demuth. These have been supple- 
mented by drawings of Abbey, Davies, 
Myers, Sloan, Shinn, and Stern. The visitor 
who knows his ‘‘ Alice” by heart will be glad 
to find a group of illustrations by Peter 
Newell for the works of Lewis Carroll, lent 
by Mrs. Newell. Though the familiar char- 
acters seem unchanged, they have acquired 
some of the artist’s own whimsy in these 
delicate water-colors. ¥. Wee 'he 


book illustration, and represents the earls 
\ugsburg school of woodcutters at its best. 
Several hands are clearly discernible, the 
most skilful of them being an unknown artist 
of considerable rank..It has been suggested 
that he can be identified with the Master 
of the Amsterdam Cabinet, but in view of 
the roughness of the cutting connoisseur- 
ship of this kind is a hazardous venture. 
[he volume is in its original binding, has 
many uncut pages, has never been washed, 
and being remarkably clean, is in every way 
an addition of real importance to the col- 
lection 

Che next book in point of time is a tall, 
fresh copy of the second edition of the Rit 
ter von Thurn bound in its original covers 
between two other contemporary books. 
contains fine impressions of the 
cuts, practically all 


This 


forty-eight which 
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modern students agree were drawn on the 
block by Diirer during his youthful so- 
journ in Basel. For a while their authorship, 
with that of several other Basel books of 
the time, was one of the burning questions 
that so agitate German connoisseurs, but 
as the heat has gone out of the discussion so 
has the Diirer attribution won general 
acceptance. Whether or not he did them, 


and Max J. Friedlander in his book on 
woodcuts used one of them as his type 
example of Tory’s work. Nothing known to 
the writer so exemplifies the sprightly self. 
conscious dandyism that is associated with 
Tory’s name as these cuts. In view of the 
rarity of the volume a short bibliographical 
account of it is given in the footnote.! 
W. M. 1, Jr 
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I'WO PAGES FROM A BOOK OF HOURS 


they remain among the most noteworthy 
woodcuts at Basel prior to Holbein’s Dance 
of Death, and have a sprightly, nervous 
quality which is almost unique in the fif- 
teenth-century German woodcut. 

The last of these books is a beautiful 
copy of an undescribed Book of Hours con- 
taining woodcuts by Geofroy Tory. Printed 
upon whitest vellum and in immaculate 
condition, it is one of the prettiest books in 
our collection. It contains fine impressions 
of the set of woodcuts first used in the small 
Tory Hours of 1529, set within a border of 
flowers, fruit, and animals. Of the wood- 
cuts, Alfred W. Pollard has said, ‘“‘I think 
we have here Tory’s work at its best,” 
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WITH WOODCUTS BY GEOFROY TORY 


Museum ExTeENsIon. The extension 
service of the Museum is an aspect of its 
work which may be little known to our 
members; the extent of it, however, de- 
serves their recognition. 


1The volume is apparently a variant of the 
Hours of 1541 (Lacombe 420), as it corresponds 
with it page for page until the last two lines on 
the reverse of signature S8, its last signature. 
In this book the first of the two lines mentioned 
is blank, and the second contains, in red, the 
word Finis. In the Hours described by Lacombe, 
these two lines read “Sequitur  suffragia 
pluri-||mord sanctori & sanctariil|,’’ and are 
followed by four signatures, T to Y, in eights. In 
view of this close similarity it is not improbable 
that our volume was specially struck off for some 
particular client of the printer. 
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During the past year, objects from the 
collections, comprising casts, facsimile etch- 
ings, Japanese prints, photographs, textiles, 
and other objects, particularly lantern 
slides and motion picture films, have been 
lent in large numbers, not only to lecturers 
for use in the Museum, but all over the 
country east of the Mississippi River. 

In the Museum, 27,405 slides have been 
used; in New York City, an additional 
71,480 slides; and outside the city, 18,729, 
making the total of slides lent and in use 
during the year, 117,614. The greatest de- 
mand for other objects has been for photo- 
graphs and color prints, of which 4,391 
have been in circulation; 416 textiles have 
been lent, and 239 reels of motion picture 
films have been used. Nine of the films 
have been shown 133 times in the states of 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Illinois, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Connecticut, and the District of Columbia. 

All of this gives some idea of the ways in 
which the Museum makes itself helpful to 
people who cannot come to it, and sup- 
plies material which cannot be obtained 
easily in other ways or places. Those in- 
terested may obtain all details from two 
leaflets, entitled Museum Extension Ser- 
vice and Cinema Films, which will gladly 
be sent upon request. 


THE WARD COLLECTION OF Cons. It is 
not the policy of this Museum to collect 
coins, this being the function rather of the 
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American Numismatic Society on Washing- 
ton Heights. Greek coins, however, besides 
being historical documents, are in effect 
small reliefs, and as such are important as 
works of art. A classical collection would 
therefore not be complete without them. 
rhis need was supplied for us by the gen- 
erosity of J. Pierpont Morgan, Sr., who in 
1905 purchased and presented this 
Museum the Ward Collection,! which in- 
cludes coins of high artistic merit. Recently 
our gold and silver objects have been in- 
stalled in more advantageous quarters than 
formerly. Whereas the jewelry has been 
placed in one gallery, K 4, the coins have 
been distributed according to their periods 
in Galleries ]3-8, and are thus brought into 
relationship with contemporary products 
hey are shown in cases with mirror backs, 
so that visible; individual 
labels give the cities and dates, the latter 
revised by Edward T. Newell in the light 
of recent knowledge. By this inclusion our 
collection as a whole has gained in interest: 


to 


both sides are 


for in the coinage of the Greek cities and 
their colonies is recorded as nowhere else 
the unfolding of that mighty commercial 
civilization, and in it can be followed in 
singular detail the march of the Greek artis- 
tic genius from its youth in the sixth to its 
decay in the third to second century B. Cc. 
. Ps 


14 catalogue of the Ward Collection by G. | 
Hill is published in Ward, Greek Coins and their 


Parent Cities, sold by the Museum 





LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


JANUARY, 


(_LASSICAI 


ANTIQUITIES— l 
Marble heads: bearded man, late Greek*; bar- 
barians (2) from Roman sarcophagus*; bronze 
statuettes of a man and a horseman, archak 
period*; of a bearded man, Hellenistic period* 
bronze mirror, Etruscan, IV cent. Bs. c.*; bronz 
handle, archai red-figured lekythos 
Athenian, abt. 460-420 B.« painted vas 
and vase in the form of an Eros, Hellenistic 
period*; terracotta seated figure, Greek, VII-V1 


period* 


cent. B. ¢ * terracotta statuettes of Women (2 
Greek, V-III cent. B.c.*; terracotta weights 
g)*; millefiori bowls (@ slass fragments 





2), Roman, Imperial period*; gold bracelet and 
earrings (2), Greek, VI-III cent. 1 *- amber 
be ads, etc S$), archaic Greek” imber relief 
Nereid, Roman period*; forgery of a vas« 


lerracotta loom-weight 


BD. < 
Knob from the lid of an amphora in 


tion, Athenian, VI cent. B. ¢ Wi 


our collec 
ng J, Roon 
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ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN 

The Carnarvon Egyptian Colle: 
jects), formed by the Late Earl of Carnarvon 
Highclere Castle, Hampshire (Floor | 
It consists of statuettes and other 
of smaller sculpture in 
and other objects of colored and poly hrome glass 
and faience; rings, necklaces, and other forms of 
ornament of gold, semi-precious stones, and fai 
ence; a large coll 
seal-cylinders; anc 
of objects 





Room 6 
examples 


Various materials; vases 


tion of scarabs, plaques, and 


( 
1 various other smaller groups 


Gift of Edward S. Harknes 

ARMS AND ARMOR 

Presentation sword (designer: Henry 

Whawell; cutler: Edward Thurkk 

(London), abt. 1800." 

Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean, 1n memory Samu 
J. Whaw 


William 
English 


CERAMICS 
Prehistoric pottery jar, Chines 
B. c. (Wing H, Room 12 
Gift of Horace H. T. Jayne 
Bowls (7), cover Of a vase, an 1 top of jar, glazed 
earthenware and pottery, VIII to XIV cent 
Persiar 


pri ybably 2000 


Edward C. Moore, Jr 


Gift of 


Porcelain cup, Chinese, early Ming dyn. (1368 
1643) (Floor II, 
lain and pottery, English 


Room $5): pieces (40) of porce- 


Worcester 


(( helsea, 


1927 


Bow, Bristol, and Plymouth), second half of 
XVIII cent.* 

Purchase. 
CosTUMES 
Dress (skirt and bodice 


XVIII cent 


, flowered chintz, French, 
Gift of William Sloane Coffin 

Kossu tapestry woven, ( shinese, X X cent t 
Gift of Mrs. William H. Bliss 


CRYSTALS 
Jade disk, astronomical instrument, Sian Kiyij 
heng, Chinese, Han dyn. (206 B.C.-220 A.D 
\\ Room 8 


Purchasi 


Head, carved ivory, Byzantine, III-V cent. a. p. 
Floor II, Room 13 
Purchase 
Piece of bobbin and needlepoint lace, Belgian 
Brussels), XIX cent. (Wing H, Room 18). 
Gift Mrs. Edward S. Harknes 


Case with painted medallions, Italian (Vene- 
tian), XVI cent 
Purchase 
MEDALS, PLAQUES, ET 
Gilt-bronze plaque, Crucifixion, XII cent.*; 
pressed horn plaque, Virgin and Child, early 
XVII cent.,*—French; bronze _ plaquette, 
Nymphs and Satyrs, Florentine, XV cent.*; cop- 
per plaquette, Apollo and Marsyas, XV cent.*; 
bronze plaquette, Adoration of the Magi, by 
Valerio Belli, Vicenza, abt. 1465-1546*; bronze 
plaquette, Allegory of the Culture of Trees, by 
Riccio, 1470-1532*; bronze plaquette, Virgin 
and Child before a Throne, Paduan, XVI cent.* 
bronze plaquette, The Rape of the Palladium, 
XV cent.*; bronze plaquette, The Holy Family, 
ind bronze medal, Queen Dido, XV-XVI cent.,” 
Venetian; bronze plaquette, The Crucifixion, 
by Moderno, North Italian, end of XV-early 
XVI cent.,*—Italian. 
Purchase 
METALWORK 
Repoussé plaque with figure of an ogre, silver 
and tin Chinese, Han dyn. (206 B.c.-220 
4. D.) (Wing E, Room 9). 
Purchase. 
Hand from Byzantine style, XI 
or XII cent 


a reliquary, 


Purchase 
*Not yet placed on exhibition 


fRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8 








Heroo 


Muse 
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| Bronze mortar, bowl, top of ense burner, XVII cent lian; bronze i ter 
and ring (provdaDi\ part of a candlestick from \ 1S r, WVerman X\ | cent I I I 
Hamadan excavations, XIII cent.t; bronze of a seated deity, French, XVIII cent 
casket, Mosul, XIV cent Persian; copper jar, Gift Vi 
Hispano-Moresque, XIV-XV cent.1 ree 
Gift Edward C. Moor r ‘ 
% , Embroidered silk bedspr rs 
Silver s\ bub spoo \merk 1765. 
mvs Ci TF : a alte 2), Chinese, XIX cent 
1} l i ~ be Util £ i a ° QD m 
: Ses : ( k Kk. Te 1 | 
Silver standing cup, 1639, and gold teaspoons (5 
1711-1712, Londoni * silver Wager cup, maker, a 
half of . oy ts ae , EEE. za 
C.-abt. 1720, English; gold strainer spoon, , 
maker, Francis Williamson, abt. 1 wide ichtpete BRI acta 
make rancis iilamso abt 7320-17351; . ¥ 
‘urchase, _ ; Se te ; fragment of glazed potter 
y > my hf oO SUD -ninpers I7OS 
gold oT. mn, 17497; gold sugar nippers, | roup in relief, III-I] as I, 
ris Hin 
; —lrish (Dublin Room 7 
French, hey” ve, ed S. Ha ss 
é Coffin MS AND ARMOE 
* MISCELLANEOUS \RMS AN \RMO 
Strips of wallpaper. American rlv XIX Collection (107 pieces) of arms and armor, Euro- 
7 LTl ’ Alipay) Ty \ L« » ATly i ; / . 
1. Bliss, -ent.* pean, Arabian, Chinese, American, and Mexi- 
enka can, XVI-XIX cent.* 
earn 


in Kiyii PAINTINGS a 
O A.D Fight for a Soul between Good and Evil Spiri 


in the style of Li Lung- ’ if 
urchas 960-1280 A. D.) (Wing H, Room 11). Wing H, Room 19). 





mien, Chinese, Sung 








/ ir? 7 y 
\] by Odilon Redon, French, 1840-1916 
it. A.D COSTUMES 
is G 
. . 1D ° . Pal ( ( é or 4 ces) of <¢ tu ,» ri I 
: Screen, | Porcupine, by R. W. Chanler, ‘ Se 
UrCHASE. me ee English, XVIII cent. (Wing H, Room 19 
\merican, contemporary.‘ : 
9 , Lent b i ar ( Ci? } I 
ift of Mrs , ( : Léni | i 
yoat x ba “ ‘ ; : lyr > mbhroid 5 nd embroidered 
Belgian LJTeSSeS (2), | lered crepé 
SILK petticoat of gq lt DINK | nch, 
) 1 Fa 1 A 1] 
irknes r INTS, EN VINGS, ETC. XVIII cent 
ran print 9y Shunsho S OE by 4 rs. 
Ving Study Room ( s (4), br s (2 . 
Vene- rcha hild’s dress, French, XVI H, 
Koom IO 


irchase “saa ; 1. A. Elsber 


Plaster casts: slabs (3) from the frieze of 
Heroon at Gjélbaschi-Trvsa n the Vienna \I y 
— *. i 
cent.”; Museum*; statuettes of Sokrates and of Chrysip- ( mm , , , 
{ /t ’ 


» early pos, in the British Museu 

quette, Puy é 
.*; COD : an Wing). 2 
cent.*; SCUI M1 
agi, by Carved and painted wood statue, St. Peter, ear 
bronze XIV cent.*; alabaster figure of a bird (bicho), a ae 
ees, by by Gil de Siloe, XV cent.,*—Spanish; boxwood ecivnesteh tn da a ke Ee ae ee 
Virgin group, Virgin and Child, French, early XI\ ogg Brae pissed i set Sp bra 
cent.” cent.*; bronze statuette of a man, by Bartolo- neri Vi 
adium, meo Bellano, Paduan, 1430-1502*; gray stone 

“amily, capital of a pilaster with figures, and bronze bust PeEXTu 
cent.,* of a Young Man, XV cent I iid eae ee 
ifixion, knocker, XVI cent., Florentine,* Italian XIX cent Ving H. Room 1 
/~early Purchase. y 4 | 


iUKI 


Bronze cup-shaped inkwell, Paduan, abt. 1500*; Re a a Eas a ara ae : ko 
rchase Dronze mortar, early XVI cent.*; bronze bust of XIX cent. (Wing H, R 


Marcus Aurelius, late XVI cent.*; part of bronz thy 
candlestick, bronze inkwell, bronze statuette of ; 

a male deity, bronze statuette of a female deity Not vet pl 1 on exhil 
Venetian, XVI cent.*; bronze statuette, Venus R nt Accessions Room (| I 


silver 
C.-220 


rchase 


le, XI 


rchase 


om 8) 
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Fo President 
| First Vice-President 
Second Vice-Presi t 
1M Treasurer 
| \ ecretary 
1 I ( Yor N \ < = 
( | HE CITy ae 
| 1) I F PARKS a 
| N ION ACADEMY OF Dt N g 
| »D. A 1 ARTHUR CurTISS JAME 
| SAKI FraANcIS C. JONES 
G LUMENTH Li ( s LEDYARD 
1S ( FIN V. Evertr Macy 
1) Cut FRENCH J. P. Mo N 
( \\ GOULD Wa. ( CH OSBORN 
R. | I HALSE) GeorGE D. PRaTt 
S.H NI Henry S. PRITCHETT 
PAYNE WHITNEY 
THE STAFI 
Ep ») ROBINSON 
Direct Joserr | CK 
( r of Clas \ GIseELAM.A.RICHTER 
Curator of Paintings BRYSON BURROUGHS 
Curator of Egyptian Art \_pert M. Lytucotr 
gc\t fH La \ CE 
Associate Curators < HERBERT F.\WINLOCK 
{ Amprose LANSING 
Curator of Decorative Arts JoserpH BrecK 


CHARLES O. CorRNELIL 
FRANCES Morris 
rmor BASHFORD DEAN 
Curatorof Far Eastern Art S.C. Boscu Reitz 
Curator of Prints WitttaAm M.Ivins, JR. 
Director of Educational 

Work HuGerR ELtiort 
Associate in Industrial Arts RicHarp F. Bacu 
Assistant Treasurer Eviat T. Foot 
Executive Assistant BRADFORD BOARDMAN 
Librarian WitttaM CLIFFORD 
Editor of Publications WiINIFRED E. How 
Registrar Henry F. Davipson 
Buildings Conrap Hewitt 


MEMBERSHIP 


¢s, whocontribute or devise 


S 
\ssociate Curators / 


Curator of 


* 


550,000 





LI SIN Perretuitry, whocontribute 5,000 
ELL >; FOR Lire, who contribute . 1,000 
ContripuTinc MEMBERS, who pay an- 
nual : ; ; 250 
FELLOWSHI sERS, who pay annually 100 
S ININ who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 10 


PRIVILEGES All members are entitled to the 
following privileges 

\ ket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays 

Ten complimentary tickets a vear, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum for members 


FIFTH 


FOR SALI AT tH 


AVENT 





TAN MUSEUM OF ART 


ECRETARY OI {tk METROPOLITAN MUSEUM of 
N N U1 TWO DOLLARS 
MEM S MUS M WITHOIl T CHARGE 
| I 1 the Annual Report 
4 ; } 
A ¢ ) NaAnNdbooKs published for gener 
distr ) p ( S t the M ] 
Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
t ( po equest, dou the number of tickets 
to the Museum rded to Annual Members 
their t S are 1 the invitation to any 
general reception nd whenever their subscrip- 
tions hea e ni 0 $1,000 they shall 
be er ) be s for Life, and to 
become members of the ( orporation For fur- 
ther | the Secretary 
ADMISSION 
| \{ f | 
| ( p ; im. to 5 pi 
Saturday until 6 p.m.; Sunday, 1 p.m. to6 pn 
the American Wing re es at dusk | Cloisters 


will be closed during February and March 


On Monday and Friday imission fee o 


25 cents Is 1 to except members and 
hold rs co yin iry tickets 
\lembers ire aamitt | on pay days on pres- 


t 
entation of their tickets 
bers’ 
admittance on a pay day 

MUSEUM INSTRU 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
idying the colle the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Director of Educational Work 
\n appointment should preferably be made in 
advance. 

This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. Toall others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an ad- 
ditional fee of 25 cents for each person in 
group exceeding four in number 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 


For special privileges extended to teachers, 
and for use of the Li- 


Per ns holdir 
Persons holding mem- 


complimentary tickets are entitied to or 


TORS 





tions oft 


pupils, and art students; 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary tor 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, 
For further 


Sundays, and legal holi- 
iflet 


days information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 
published by the Museum 
of all objects belonging to the 
Prints, Ercuines, and CAstTs 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary. 
CAFETERIA 
A cafeteria located in the 
building is open on week-days from 
4.45 p. m., Sundays from 1 to 5.15 p. m. 


CATALOGUES 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
Muse um Co! oO} 


Lists 


basement of the 
12 m. to 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 


FEBRUARY 19 MARCH 20, 1927 


February HOUI 
19 Mural Painting in Italy 

Violet Oakley cd 4:00 
20 The Painter and His Ruling Motive 

oe ws 4:00 
26 European Pottery 

George 1; Cox. a at oa onl 4:00 
27. Furniture of the Renaissance (Arthur Gillender Lectur 

Edward Warwick. .......... 4:00 
March 
5 Daumier 

William M. Ivins, Jr... 4:00 
5 Talk on the Concert Program 

Thomas Whitney Surette 5:15 
6 Modern Decorative Art (Arthur Gillender Lectur 

Charles R. Richards........ 4:00 

12 rhe Arts and Crafts of the New E ngl land Puritans 

George Francis Dow................ 4:00 
12. Talk on the Concert Program 

Thomas Whitney Surette...... raat 5:15 
13 An Approach to Modern Art 

E. Baldwin Smith...... 4:00 
19 Manners and Customs in Interio Ir Decorating 

Howard Greenley. Peres 4:00 
19 Talk on the Concert P: rogram 

Thomas Whitney Surette. 5:15 
20 Shakespeare Settings from Burbage to Barrymore (Arthur Gillender Lectur 

John Mason Brown. plehe Gib's hnea vais oa ee cele ee ane ase & rah 4:00 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Eleanor W. Foster, Saturday, March 5, at 1:45 p. m.; by Anna 
Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, February 19, 26, March 12 and 19, at 1:45 p. m., and each Sunday at 
1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; for Members’ Children, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, at 10:15 a. m 

Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2:00 p. m., Sundays at 3:00 p. m. 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 


FEBRUARY 21 MARCH 19, 1927 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is given by New 
York University. 


February HOUR February HOUR 
21 Museum Course for High School 25 Study-Hours for Teachers (M 
Teachers (M Kate Mann Franklin, Grace Cor 
Ethelwyn Bradish 4:00 nell, Anna Lamont Rogers 4:00 
22 Introduction to the History of Art 25 Fundamentals of Interior Decora 
(N tion (N) 
Herbert Richard Cross . S$:00 Evan J. Tudor. . 5:00 
23 History of Florentine Painting N 20 Greek and Roman Art (N 
Richard Offner.... . e 23406 David M. Robinson 10:00 
24 English Furniture and Woodwork 26 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M 
(N) Margaret [Thompson 
Herbert Cescinsky ; ; 11:00 26 satay for Young Girls (M 
24 General Outline of the History of Kate Mann Franklin 
Art (N 26 Italian | Renaissan Paintir N 
Richard Offner ; 00 Richard Offner 
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ul TT Piistory Paintir 1O Gener Outil Ol the Hist ry ol (3 
: Art (N | | 
\T ‘“\ 


pUBLISI 














I ) ad 4 nel »'00 
I bur I yoodw Modern Fret Art (N 
\\ re 11:00 
Herbert ( 11:00 1 Study-Hours for Teachers (M 
Kate Mann Franklin, Grace Cor 
nell, Anna Lamont Rogers 4:00 VOLUM 
rs | \ 11 Funda } of Interior Decora- 
4 p McM 11:0 t 
intro tion tot H tor ( \rt Ey oT S'00 poms 
N 12 Greek van Art (N 
H rbert ix t Cross > O D obinson 10‘:00 
H y of | I t \ 2 Study for Home-Makers (M 
I rd () Ir 11:00 Mar ret | hompson 0:30 
| | rr r r > ) 
. alla . 2 Italian Renatssan Pa I N . 
N Richard Offner 11:00 
Her ( ns 11:0 , ' 
' . i2 QOuth of the Histcry of | tin 
G ral O f t History ¢ Ml 
; . Edith R. Abbot 11:00 
IR () Ir ) : : . 
re A 1 English Furnitur Woodwork 
nen. ie \ j 
' N 
r | a a ‘ 
{ P | ‘ ae ae \4 Herbert Cescinsky 11:00 
I i i vi 
' a i4 M n ( se for High §S 
i 1 OO} t 
: ' | hers (M 
} I I inter LD I . ; & , 
‘ ‘ tt Wy brad 4:00 ; 
| }. Tudor Ren 425: SS Painting (N 
5 Greel 1k Art (N Oe ip McM } 11:00 
) iM. | son 4 15 Introdu yn to the History of Art 
5 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M N 
Gr Co 10:30 Herbert Richard Cross 8:00 
5 Study-Hour for Yo Girls (M 16 History of Florentin nting (N 
Kate Mann Frankli 10:30 Richard Offner..... 11:00 
- | f . | f \) » Enplish Furnitut , 
kk ge er 0 N 
* WOullll ol tn History of Paintir Herbert Cescinsky 11:00 
\ 1 
vi > General O of History of 
Edith R. Abbot 11:0 Art (N 
English Furt ind Woodw Richard Offner 3 :00 
' : ; iS Modern Fri Art (N 
riert , Walter Pa 11:00 
Museu ( rse for H ho 
/ 18 Qt 1\ H r for | rs \\ 
pen eet ly r for | 
rs Ant ( rtis Cl 1 4:00 
Spanish Painting (N : Fundamentals of Interior Decora 
\. Philip McMahon on (N 
2 Intr 4 tion to th H tory ¢ \y Evan | | ] I S'oo 
\) ) Greek and R nan Ar N 
Her rt Ry ird ( ross ar aya David M R ybinson 10:00 
9 History of Florentine Painting (N 19 Italian Ret ince Painting (N 
richard Offt O Richard Offner 11:00 
Alcnal iner 
10 ~English Furniture and Woodwor 19 ©Outline of the History Paintit 


Herbert Cescinsky 11:00 Edith R. Abbot 11:00 











